GAVIN  STRUTHERS,  THE  HISTORIAN 
OF  THE  RELIEF  CHURCH 


By  the  Rev.  Robert  J.  Drummond,  D.D. 

Gavin  Struthers  preached  his  first  sermon  after  being  licensed  from  the 
pulpit  of  his  friend,  the  Rev.  James  Kirkwood,  then  minister  of  the  Relief 
Kirk,  now  known  as  King  Street  Church,  Kilmarnock,  but  locally  still  as 
the  Relief  Kirk.  In  Irvine  there  is  a Church  which  not  only  locally,  but 
ofiicially  in  the  records  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  is  called  the  Relief 
Chmrch.  Title  deeds  make  this  obligatory  ; just  as  in  Hamilton  in  the 
case  of  Saffronhall  Church,  it  is  the  Associate  Antiburgher  Church  in 
connection  with  the  Church  of  Scotland.  What  is  an  Associate  Anti- 
burgher Church,  or  what  is  a Relief  Church  ? 

When  a young  minister  was  being  inducted  to  his  first  charge  in 
Kilmarnock  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  after  the  service  he  was  challenged 
by  an  old  stalwart : “ Are  you  a Reliever  ? ” He  replied  that  as  the  Relief 
Church  had  ceased  to  be  a separate  body  more  than  a decade  before  he 
was  bom,  he  could  not  say  “ yes  ” ; but  as  both  of  his  grandfathers 
had  been  ministers  of  the  Relief  Church — one  of  his  grandfathers  had 
been  married  by  Gavin  Struthers,  the  historian  of  the  Relief  Church, 
and  his  father  and  mother  had  been  born  in  Relief  Manses — ^he  might 
claim  in  some  sense  to  be  a Reliever.  “ Your  hand  on  that.  Sir  ; we’re 
the  only  two  Relievers  in  this  town.”  There  was  a good  deal  of  exag- 
geration in  that,  but  just  enough  truth  to  make  it  worth  while  to-day, 
fifty  years  and  more  later,  to  ask  and  answer  the  question — ^what  was  a 
Reliever,  and  also  what  was  the  Relief  Church,  whose  history  Gavin 
Stmthers  wrote  ? 

The  Relief  Church  was  the  second  and  smaller  of  the  two  churches 
which  in  the  eighteenth  century  separated  from  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  following  century  united  to  form  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church.  The  separation  in  each  case  arose  over  the  abuses 
caused  by  the  system  of  patronage  to  charges  in  Scotland  and  concern 
about  the  purity  of  the  faith  and  the  interests  of  evangelical  religion  in 
the  land.  How  it  came  about,  and  especially  in  the  case  of  the  Relief 
Church,  is  very  fully  stated  in  Struthers’  History.  In  the  Relief  Church 
it  arose  out  of  the  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  treatment  of  a single  individual, 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Gillespie,  minister  of  the  parish  of  Carnock  in  the 
Presbytery  of  Dunfermline.  The  circumstances  were  these.  A vacancy 
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had  arisen  in  the  parish  of  Inverkeithing.  A presentation  was  made  by 
the  patron,  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  settlement  of  the  presentee 
was  opposed  by  the  vast  majority  of  the  elders  and  parishioners,  the 
Presbytery  refused  to  induct  him  to  the  charge.  The  case  ultimately 
came  before  the  Assembly,  and  that  Court,  waving  aside  the  Presbytery's 
justification  for  having  refused  to  induct  on  the  plea  of  conscience,  in- 
structed it  to  proceed  forthwith  to  induct  and  appear  next  day  to  report 
their  obedience.  It  was  known  that  three  of  the  members  were  willing 
to  obey,  but  in  that  case  the  Presbytery  would  escape  censure  for  its 
previous  opposition.  So  although  there  was  the  usual  requisite  quorum, 
in  this  case  it  was  raised  to  five.  As  a consequence,  though  the  three 
appeared  at  Inverkeithing,  there  was  no  induction.  The  Assembly  there- 
fore resolved  to  penalise  the  absenting  members,  and  to  make  an  example 
of  one  of  them  by  deposing  him.  As  Thomas  Gillespie  had  taken  the 
firmest  stand  of  all,  he  was  made  the  scape-goat.  After  prayer  for  guid- 
ance, a practice  which  Struthers  says  in  this  case  would  have  been  better 
honoured  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance,  Gillespie  was  accordingly 
deposed.  This  sentence  he  received  with  gravity,  meekness  and  dignity, 
and  withdrew  to  his  home  at  Carnock.  When  he  reached  the  door  and 
told  his  wife  that  he  was  no  longer  minister  of  Carnock,  her  reply  was 
short,  pithy  and  affectionate:  “Well,  if  we  must  beg.  I’ll  carry  the 
meal  poke.” 

The  deposition  took  place  on  Friday,  22nd  May,  1752.  He  never 
again  preached  in  the  parish  church.  On  the  Sabbath  following  he 
preached  in  the  open  fields.  His  text  was  I Corinthians  ix.  16,  “ Necessity 
is  laid  upon  me  ; yea,  woe  is  unto  me,  if  I preach  not  the  gospel.”  After 
a mere  passing  reference  to  the  fact  that  he  was  deposed,  he  simply 
addressed  himself  to  the  lesson  of  his  text.  Ere  long  a church  was  built 
for  him  by  his  many  sympathisers  in  Dimfermline,  and  there  for  nine 
years  he  ploughed  a lonely  furrow.  On  October  22nd,  1761,  he  was 
joined  by  Thomas  Boston  of  Jedburgh,  son  of  Thomas  Boston  of  Ettrick, 
the  author  of  “ The  Fourfold  State,”  and  Collier,  who  had  just  been  called 
and  was  that  day  inducted  to  a congregation  in  the  village  of  Colinsburgh. 
All  these  had  separated  from  the  Church  of  Scotland  for  similar  reasons, 
and  at  Colinsburgh  that  day,  along  with  an  elder  from  each  congregation, 
they  formed  a ‘ ‘ Presbytery  for  the  Relief  of  Christians  oppressed  in  their 
Christian  privileges.”  There  is  the  formation  of  the  organised  Relief 
Church,  and  that  is  the  origin  of  the  name.  Relief. 

To  gauge  aright  the  significance  of  the  Relief  Church  for  the  religious 
life  of  Scotland — a.  significance  due  not  to  its  size  but  to  its  distinctive 
principles — it  is  necessary  to  understand  what  they  were.  They  are  the 
principles  of  Christian  right  and  freedom  for  which  the  Church  of  Scotland 
took  its  stand  at  the  Reformation,  of  which  it  was  robbed  during  the  days 
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of  Laud,  and  again  of  Moderatism,  but  which,  once  recovered,  through 
the  Relief  Church,  have  gradually  permeated  the  general  Christian  cons- 
cience in  Scotland.  And  now,  having  entered  and  prevailed  in  every 
church  with  which  the  Relief  Church  or  its  sons  have  joined,  they  are  the 
recovered  rights  of  the  whole  Church  of  Scotland.  It  Will  be  the  easier 
to  recognise  what  they  are,  if  a glance  is  taken  at  the  history  of  the  three 
men  with  whom  the  Relief  Church  originated. 

Thomas  Gillespie  was  bom  at  Clearbum  in  the  parish  of  Duddingston 
in  1708  where  his  father  was  a farmer  and  brewer.  He  was  the  only  son 
by  a second  marriage.  His  mother,  a very  godly  woman,  was  soon  left  a 
widow,  and  the  boy  grew  up  xmder  her  influence.  When  about  twenty 
years  of  age,  through  his  mother,  he  came  into  personal  touch  with  Boston 
of  Ettrick.  He  was  awakened  to  a sense  of  his  need  of  a Saviour,  and  it 
was  across  a desert  of  soul-searching  and  misgiving  that  he  reached  at 
length  a settled  faith  and  heard  God’s  call  to  enter  the  ministry.  This 
personal  experience  left  its  mark  on  the  type  of  his  preaching.  It  had  its 
effect  in  engendering  that  profoimd  respect  for  the  voice  of  conscience 
which  was  so  conspicuous  all  his  life  through,  and  which  played  so  decisive 
a part  in  the  crucial  moment  of  his  career.  Ere  Gillespie  had  finished  his 
studies,  his  mother  had  joined  the  Secession  Church,  and  as  he  was  pre- 
paring to  enter  the  ministry,  he  went  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  year 
of  his  theological  course  from  the  Divinity  Hall  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
in  Edinburgh  to  the  Secession  Hall  at  Perth,  then  under  the  professorship 
of  the  Rev.  William  Wilson.  After  conversation  with  Mr.  Wilson,  how- 
ever, he  was  dissatisfied  with  the  Secession  views,  and  in  ten  days  with- 
drew. To  finish  his  course  he  went  to  the  seminary  for  Dissenting 
ministers  imder  the  famous  Philip  Doddridge  at  Northampton.  In 
January  1741,  at  the  age  of  32,  he  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  by  a 
number  of  Dissenting  ministers.  Dr.  Doddridge  acting  as  Moderator.  In 
the  spring  of  the  year  he  returned  to  Scotland,  joined  the  Established 
Church,  received  from  Colonel  Erskine  a presentation  to  the  parish  of 
Camock,  got  a regular  call  from  the  congregation,  produced  his  deed  of 
ordination  which  was  accepted  without  demur,  and  was  duly  inducted 
to  the  charge.  It  is  worth  noticing  that  when  the  call  was  put  into  his 
hands  and  he  was  required  to  sign  the  Confession  of  Faith,  he  did  so  with 
an  explanation  or  objection  to  its  doctrine  respecting  the  power  of  the 
civil  magistrate  in  religion.  Early  in  his  ministry  he  was  brought  closely 
into  touch  with  George  Whitefield’s  work  in  Scotland,  and  took  part 
with  him  at  revival  meetings  at  Cambuslang  and  Kilsyth.  The  fact  that 
Whitefield  was  an  Episcopalian  was  no  deterrent  to  Gillespie  from  co- 
operation with  him,  as  it  was  to  the  Seceders.  Indeed,  contact  with  him 
as  weU  as  the  early  influence  of  Boston,  the  leader  among  the  “ Marrow 
Men,”  was  doubtless  the  explanation  of  the  rich  vein  of  evangelical  truth 
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in  his  preaching,  while  his  training  under  Doddridge,  a leader  among  the 
English  Dissenters,  left  its  impression  in  his  healthy  Calvinism  and  his 
keen  sense  of  the  rights  of  the  members  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 

Boston  of  Jedburgh,  who  joined  Gillespie  in  1761,  was  the  son  of  the 
still  better  known  Boston  of  Ettrick.  Religiously  and  theologically  he 
was  his  father’s  son.  On  his  ordination  to  the  ministry  he  received 
presentations,  and  was  called  first  as  successor  to  his  father  at  Ettrick 
when  he  was  just  twenty  years  of  age,  and  twelve  years  after  to  Oxnam. 
In  1^55  a vacancy  occurred  in  the  parish  of  Jedburgh,  when  a determined 
effort  was  made  by  the  elders  to  oppose  the  exercise  of  patronage  in  any 
form  and  a paper  was  prepared  and  largely  signed  by  members  of  the 
congregation  to  this  end.  This  was  ignored  by  the  Crown,  with  whom 
the  patronage  lay.  After  protracted  proceedings,  a minister  was  intruded 
whose  call  was  signed  by  only  five  individuals.  The  people  of  Jedburgh, 
determined  not  to  be  denied  the  man  of  their  choice,  built  a church  and 
presented  a call  to  Boston.  On  this  he  appeared  before  the  Presbytery, 
demitted  his  charge  of  Oxnam,  and  was  inducted  (but  not  by  the  Presby- 
tery) to  the  new  congregation.  The  service  was  carried  through  by  the 
Rev.  Roderick  Mackenzie,  a dissenting  minister  lately  come  from  England 
and  soon  to  be  settled  at  Nigg.  A presbytery  was  formed  ad  hunc  effectuvr, 
questions  were  put  and  answered  ; the  Town  Couni.il,  the  Kirk  Session, 
and  the  whole  body  of  the  people  declared  their  adherence  to  the  same 
principles  and  to  Mr.  Boston  as  their  minister  ; and  so  he  was  settled 
in  his  charge.  In  all  this  the  ways  of  the  English  Presbyterian  Churches 
were  the  model  on  which  the  new  church  and  procedure  were  formed. 
Naturally  the  Presbytery,  Synod  and  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
could  not  let  this  pass  unnoticed,  and  definitely  cut  off  Boston  from  the 
ministry  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

In  Struthers’  History  there  is  a beautiful  account  of  Gillespie’s  first 
visit  to  Jedburgh  and  meeting  with  Boston.  Boston  had  invited  Gillespie 
to  assist  him  at  the  Communion.  “ It  was  no  easy  travelling  between 
Dunfermline  and  Jedburgh  ...  on  Sabbath  morning  he  had  not  come. 
Boston  went  to  the  chmch  . . . alone.  . . . During  the  morning  prayer 
Boston  heard  the  pulpit  door  open  and  a foot  come  gently  in  behind 
him.  It  was  then  the  custom  for  the  assistant  minister  to  go  to  the  pulpit 
during  the  action  sermon.  He  could  scarcely  be  deceived  as  to  his 
visitant.  His  prayer  was  speedily  drawn  to  a close.  Turning  rotmd — 
it  was  Mr.  Gillespie.  In  the  face  of  the  whole  congregation,  whose  feelings 
were  wound  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  excitement,  he  gave  him  a most 
cordial  welcome.  A rush  of  tender  feelings  came  over  the  heart  of  Gillespie 
as  he  received  the  hand  of  his  friend.  To  Boston’s  father  xmder  God  he 
owed  his  spiritual  birth.  For  six  years  he  had  stood  alone  without  one 
he  could  call  his  brother.  The  same  rigorous  authority  which  had  cast 
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him  out  had  given  him  a Boston  as  his  first  clerical  friend  in  his  anomalous 
condition.  He  was  completely  overcome.  The  droppings  of  inward 
sorrows,  which  had  been  gathering  for  years  in  the  recesses  of  his  heart, 
now  burst  forth  in  tears  of  joy.  All  the  time  Mr.  Boston  preached  the 
opening  sermon  he  sat  behind  him  weeping  like  a child.” 

The  third  member  of  the  Presbytery  of  Relief  was  Thomas  Collier. 
He  was  a native  of  Fife.  He  had  been  a dissenting  minister  of  a congrega- 
tional church  at  Ravenstonedale  in  Westmoreland.  On  a vacancy  in  the 
parish  of  Kilconquhar  a minister  was  intruded  contrary  to  the  wishes  of 
the  people,  who  accordingly  formed  themselves  into  a congregation  and 
built  a church  at  the  village  of  Colinsburgh.  After  preaching  to  the 
congregation  on  two  Sabbaths  Collier  was  duly  called,  and  it  was  at  his 
induction  that  the  Relief  Presbytery  came  into  existence,  as  has  already 
been  stated. 

What  then  were  the  principles  for  which  the  Relief  Church  took  its 
stand  ? This  question  may  be  most  easily  answered  by  asking  and  answer- 
ing another.  Why  did  not  Gillespie  and  those  who  joined  him  enter  one 
of  the  already  existing  dissenting  communities  ? Dr.  Hornsby,  in  his 
recent  article,  quotes  Dr.  Struthers’  History  where  he  says  : ‘ ‘ Had  the 
Glasites  united  the  suavity  of  the  Gospel  with  their  spiritual  views  of 
Messiah’s  Kingdom  there  would  have  been  little  room  for  the  Relief. 
They  took  the  outlines  of  Glas’s  system,  but  not  his  crotchets.”  As 
regards  the  Seceders,  their  exclusiveness,  their  attitude  towards  White- 
field,  their  unhappy  breach  among  themselves  put  imion  with  them  out 
of  the  question.  These  things  throw  light  on  the  answer  to  the  first 
question.  It  is  summed  up  in  Gillespie’s  statement  when  he  proceeded 
to  dispense  the  Lord’s  Supper  : “I  hold  communion  with  all  that  visibly 
hold  the  head  and  with  such  only.”  That  statement  expresses  the  two 
fundamental  principles  for  which  Gillespie  stood,  namely,  the  purely 
spiritual  nature  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  inter-commimion,  irrespective 
of  denominational  differences,  among  all  who  truly  love  the  Saviour. 
In  taking  his  stand  for  these  principles  Gillespie  was  far  in  advance  of 
his  countiymen  of  his  own  time.  Even  yet  it  is  the  failure  of  various  sects, 
such  as  the  Anglo-Catholics  and  those  whom  they  terrorise,  to  recognise 
them,  that  to  this  day  forms  the  most  serious  stumbling  block  in  the  way 
of  the  re-union  of  Protestant  Christendom.  Indeed  it  has  been  just  as 
these  principles,  contended  for  by  the  Relief  Church,  have  prevailed  that 
the  way  to  union  and  re-imion  has  been  found  in  Scotland.  It  is  worth 
noticing  that  Gillespie  apparently  had  no  objection  to  the  connection 
between  the  Church  and  State.  Patronage,  too,  was  no  hindrance,  for 
he  accepted  a presentation  and,  when  a call  came  in  line  with  it,  had  no 
difiiculty  in  accepting  it.  There  was  no  scruple  as  yet  to  the  support  of 
the  Church  from  the  teinds,  nor  was  there  any  insistence  on  Voluntaryism 
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which  was  later  to  be  such  a bone  of  contention.  It  was  none  of  these 
things  that  led  to  Gillespie’s  deposition.  He  has  been  called  only  a 
moderate  Presbyterian.  There  is  truth  in  that,  and  it  is  equally  true  of  the 
church  which  grew  up  around  him.  He  was  alive  to  the  need  of  organisa- 
tion for  the  carrying  on  of  the  work  of  the  church,  but  he  was  more  con- 
cerned about  the  church  and  the  rights  of  conscience  of  the  ministers 
and  members  of  the  church  than  about  the  organisation.  He  was  of 
opinion  that  the  Courts  of  the  Church  should  be  consultative  gatherings 
rather  than  legislative  and  executive  assemblies.  Dr.  Struthers  brings 
this  out  in  his  History  where  he  draws  this  sharp  distinction  as  to  the 
reason  for  Gillespie’s  deposition.  He  says  : “ The  general  impression  of 
the  religious  public  is  that  Gillespie  was  deposed  . . . because  he  was 
opposed  to  patronage.  This  is  true,  but  it  is  not  all  the  truth.”  And 
Struthers  goes  on  to  show  that  Gillespie  with  his  presbytery  did  not  deny 
that  the  decisions  of  the  court  of  last  resort  should  be  carried  out,  but 
that  the  members  of  inferior  courts  were  not  bound  to  give  effect  to  the 
sentences  of  superior  ecclesiastical  courts,  when  they  were  persuaded  in 
their  own  minds  that  these  sentences  were  contrary  to  the  Word  of  God. 
With  Gillespie  the  rights  of  conscience  were  sacred  and  paramount.  He 
was  a strenuous  advocate  of  the  right  of  a Christian  congregation  to  elect 
its  own  minister  ; and  when  patronage  was  exercised,  not  only  without 
regard  to  the  voice  of  the  people,  but  in  opposition  to  it,  and  intrusion 
carried  out  in  compliance  with  it,  it  was  to  him  not  a grievance,  but  an 
anti-Christian  usurpation. 

There,  then,  is  a sketch  of  what  the  Relief  Church  originally  was  as 
gathered  from  Dr.  Struthers’  History.  Now  let  us  notice  something  of 
the  historian  himself. 

Gavin  Struthers,  like  many  others  of  the  name,  was  a native  of  Avon- 
dale, that  famous  centre  of  Covenanting  memories  with  Drumclog  at  its 
head.  He  was  born  at  the  farm  of  Udstonehead  on  the  24th  of  April, 
1791.  He  was  the  eighth  of  a family  of  ten  and  the  fifth  son.  His  father 
owned  the  farm  in  which  Gavin  was  born  as  well  as  the  neighbouring 
farm  of  Walkerdyke,  and  both  farms  had  been  in  the  possession  of  the 
family  for  many  generations.  They  lie  about  two  miles  north  of  Strath- 
aven.  His  mother’s  name  was  Helen  Semple.  His  boyhood  was  spent 
among  the  simplicities  and  activities  of  country  life.  He  went  first  to  a 
village  school  nearby,  and  later  to  a more  efficient  institution.  When 
he  went  to  the  University  of  Glasgow  in  his  fourteenth  year  his  bosom 
friend  was  Hugh  Stirling,  later  minister  of  Newton  Meams,  a fellow 
student  from  his  own  native  place.  They  shared  rooms  in  Glasgow  and 
studied  together.  Struthers  both  as  a boy  and  as  a lad  was  not  an  athlete, 
nor  a brilliant  student.  He  was  of  a meditative,  observant  nature.  As 
one  who  knew  him  well  has  recorded  of  him  : ” Many  of  the  images, 
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which  re-appeared  in  sparkling  beauty  in  his  works  in  later  life,  were 
unconsciously  collected  when,  like  David,  he  followed  his  father’s  herds.” 
His  diUgence  and  his  desire  for  knowledge  are  revealed  in  the  fact  that 
he  took  a number  of  classes  outside  of  the  regular  curriculum  for  an 
Arts  degree.  Besides  this  he  augmented  his  knowledge  of  Greek  and 
Hebrew  by  studying  them  privately  with  the  Rev.  Robert  Brodie,  minister 
of  East  Campbell  Street,  whose  ministry  he  attended  in  Glasgow,  and  who 
took  a special  interest  in  him.  During  the  long  summer  recess  he  joined 
a preaching  society  in  Strathaven,  of  whose  activities  one  would  like  to 
know  more. 

Weak  health  delayed  his  studies,  and  it  was  not  till  January  1817  he 
was  able  to  receive  licence  by  the  Relief  Presbytery  of  Glasgow.  For  this 
he  had  to  submit  an  exercise  with  additions  on  James  ii.  24,  “Ye  see 
then  that  man  is  justified  by  works  and  not  by  faith  only,”  and  undergo 
an  examination  on  the  6th  Psalm  in  Hebrew,  on  the  Greek  Testament 
ad  aperturam  libri,  and  on  ex  tempore  questions  in  Theology.  Having 
passed  satisfactorily,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  the  everlasting  gospel, 
having  subscribed  the  Confession  of  Faith  and  declared  his  willingness 
to  subscribe  the  bond  for  the  Widows’  Fund.  This  latter  point  requires 
some  elucidation.  The  Relief  Synod  early  realised  the  need  for  some  pro- 
vision for  the  widows  of  ministers,  and  a Committee  was  appointed  to 
raise  a fund  for  which  collections  were  to  be  taken  and  to  which  ministers 
were  invited  to  pay  a regular  annual  subscription  of  £2.  For  a long  time 
this  scheme  was  under  the  supervision  of  the  Synod,  but  later  was  set  on 
an  independent  footing,  and  so  still  continues.  The  bond  which  the 
Ucenciate  was  called  on  to  promise  his  willingness  to  subscribe,  so  far  as 
I can  discover,  was  an  obligation  to  join  this  scheme  within  a year  of  his 
ordination  to  a charge,  or  failing  to  do  so,  to  forfeit  the  opportunity  for 
ever.  That  at  least  was  the  later  rule,  and  there  is  no  indication  that 
failure  on  the  part  of  a licentiate  to  make  this  promise  would  prevent  his 
being  licensed. 

In  the  course  of  six  months,  after  a call,  which  was  declined,  to  Kil- 
barchan,  Struthers  was  ordained  as  colleague  and  successor  to  the  Rev. 
James  Steuart  in  the  ministry  of  Anderston  Relief  Church.  The  trials 
for  ordination  were  as  follows  : a Homily  on  John  xiii  17,  “ If  ye  know 
these  things,  happy  are  ye  if  ye  do  them  ” ; a lecture  on  Matthew  xxv  iff, 
“ Then  shall  the  Kingdom  of  God  be  likened  unto  ten  virgins  ” ; an 
exercise  with  additions  for  a popular  sermon  on  II  Corinthians  ix  15, 
“ Thanks  be  unto  God  for  His  unspeakable  gift  ” ; for  Hebrew,  Ps.  vii ; 
for  Greek  Testament  ad  aperturam  libri  and  extemporary  questions  in 
theology.  At  the  call  the  managers  agreed  to  give  a bond  to  Mr.  Struthers 
for  a stipend  of  £180  sterling,  and  promised  that  they  would  make  Mr. 
Struthers  as  comfortable  as  the  other  ministers  in  Glasgow  at  a future 
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period.  All  these  particulars  as  to  licence,  ordination  and  call  are  taken 
from  the  Minutes  of  the  Relief  Presbytery  of  Glasgow. 

There  was  always  a healthy  anxiety  among  the  Relief  office-bearers 
in  Glasgow  to  make  their  ministers  financially  as  well  off  as  the  ministers 
of  the  Established  Church.  Thus  as  early  as  1774,  when  the  City  clergy 
were  receiving  £111  2s.  2d.,  here  is  the  cash  lx)ok  entry  of  Anderston 
Church  to  which  Struthers  was  called  in  1817  : 

Minister’s  Stipend  ------  £100  o o 

Twenty  “ Kerts  ” Coals  to  Minister  - - 2 13  4 

Minister’s  Rent  - --  --  - 600 

Sacrament  Bread,  and  Bun  to  Minister  at  New 

Year’s  Day  - - - - - - 0140 


Making  a total  of  - - - - £109  7 4 

The  precentor’s  wages  were  thirty  shillings,  and  the  beadle’s  twenty 
shillings,  per  annum. 

The  district  of  Anderston,  Glasgow,  was  at  first  a village  which  suddenly 
sprang  into  existence  about  1721  on  the  estate  of  a Mr.  Anderson. 
Weaving  factories  were  erected  on  it,  and  suburban  residences.  It  lay 
more  than  a mile  to  the  west  of  Glasgow.  The  road  to  it  was  skirted  by 
trees  and  hedgerows,  and  it  was  on  this  road  that  Feckless  Fannie,  the 
original  of  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  “ Madge  Wildfire,”  was  stoned  to  death 
by  a crowd  of  boys  in  the  year  1769  or  1770.  How  far  it  was  still  from 
Glasgow  when  Gavin  Struthers  was  settled  there  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  the  author  has  a sampler  sewed  as  a girl  by  his  grandmother,  a contem- 
porary oi  Struthers,  who  was  taught  her  sewing  by  a lady  who  had  an 
orchard  at  what  is  now  the  foot  of  Queen  Street ! Indeed  it  was  during 
the  course  of  Dr.  Struthers’  ministry  that  Anderston  emerged  from 
village  status  and  became  first  a burgh  with  its  own  officials  and  then  was 
incorporated  in  the  city  of  Glasgow  in  1846. 

At  its  start  in  1770  Anderston  Church  was  the  only  place  of  worship 
in  Glasgow  west  of  St.  Enoch’s,  and  continued  so  for  twenty-three  years. 
There  is  an  element  of  humour  in  the  traditional  account  of  its  origin. 
Mr.  James  Monteith,  an  elder  in  the  “ Havannah  ” Anti-Burgher  Church, 
whilst  proceeding  one  Sabbath  with  his  wife,  who  was  just  recovering 
from  iliness,  to  his  usual  place  of  worship,  was  overtaken  by  a downpour 
of  rain,  and  foimd  refuge  in  the  Tron  Parish  Church.  For  this  offecne 
against  Anti-Burgher  rules  he  was  severely  taken  to  task  by  his  Kirk 
Session,  and  consequently  withdrew  from  its  membership.  Along  with 
others  in  Anderston  who  sympathised  with  him  a congregation  was 
formed,  a church  was  built,  and  a Relief  charge  was  set  up  in  Anderston. 
Dr.  Small,  in  his  History  of  the  Congregations  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  in  his  anxiety  for  the  credit  of  the  Seceders,  has  done  his  best  to 
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discredit  this  tradition,  but  the  evidence  for  its  truth  is,  I fear,  too  strong 
for  him. 

The  first  minister,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Neill,  died  after  he  had  only  been 
four  years  in  the  charge.  His  successor,  the  Rev.  James  Steuart,  to  whom 
Struthers  came  as  colleague,  was  a man  of  energy  and  enterprise,  and  the 
congregation  under  his  ministry  rose  to  an  outstanding  position  in  the 
denomination.  As  an  illustration  of  his  initiative  he  prepared  a volume 
of  hymns  for  use  in  the  services  of  the  Church,  and  these  “ Anderston 
Hymns,”  as  they  were  called,  formed  the  basis,  along  with  two  similar 
collections,  of  the  Relief  Hymn  Book,  the  first  Church  Hymnary  in 
Scotland. 

Gavin  Struthers  was  a young  man  to  be  called  to  such  a charge. 
But  a man  of  solid  principle,  soimd  scholarship  and  known  pulpit  gifts  was 
needed  there,  and  he  was  the  man  for  the  post.  He  was  not  the  first  man 
of  the  name  Struthers  in  the  Relief  Church.  James  Struthers,  another 
Avondale  man,  from  1791  to  1807  when  he  died,  was  minister  of  South 
College  Street  Relief  Church  in  Edinburgh.  He  was  the  foremost  preacher 
of  his  day  in  Scotland.  The  nobility,  the  Lords  of  Session,  visitors  to  the 
city  all  thronged  to  hear  this  gifted  yoimg  preacher.  Gavin  Struthers  was 
no  such  orator.  His  discourses  were  delivered  with  prodigious  energy 
and  aboimded  with  happy  illustrations.  But  ‘ ‘ there  was  an  ungainliness 
in  his  appearance,  an  indistinctness  in  his  utterance,  a stiffness  and  awk- 
wardness in  his  gesture  which  did  not  appeal  to  strangers.  His  own 
hearers  felt  the  power  of  his  presentation  of  the  gospel  and  knew  that  they 
were  fed  with  the  marrow  of  divinity.”  His  preaching  was  marked  by 
its  evangelical  tone.  No  matter  what  the  subject  of  discourse  was,  by 
some  happy  digression  he  contrived  to  bring  the  sinner  to  the  Saviour. 
As  one  who  prepared  the  very  living  account  of  him  given  in  the  U.P. 
Magazine  of  October  1858  says,  “ The  lightning  flash  of  genius  might  not 
be  seen,  the  thunder  peal  of  eloquence  might  not  be  heard,  but  the  bolt 
of  heaven  was  in  what  he  said,  and  smote  the  sinner  to  the  dust.” 

In  addition  to  his  careful  preparation  for  the  pulpit  and  great  assiduity 
and  regularity  in  visitation  not  only  of  the  sick  and  aged,  but  of  the  whole 
congregation,  some  idea  of  his  readiness  to  initiate  methods  for  promoting 
the  life  of  the  congregation  is  provided  by  the  following  table. 

In  1821  he  formed  the  Minister’s  Class  for  young  people  over  fourteen 
years  of  age. 

In  1822  the  Congregational  Library  was  instituted. 

In  1823  a Congregational  School  was  opened  for  the  religious  instruc- 
tion of  children  vmder  fourteen  years  of  age. 

In  1824  an  Association  for  Missionary  and  Religious  purposes  was 
formed  conjointly  with  the  New  Church  in  Partick. 

In  1831  the  Dorcas  Society  was  organised. 
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In  1834  the  Congregational  Association  for  Missionary  and  Religious 
Purposes  was  instituted. 

In  1836  a Home  Missionary  was  appointed. 

In  1851  the  Sabbath  School  for  church  children  was  opened  at  the 
close  of  the  afternoon  service  ; and  morning  schools  were  opened 
for  destitute  children  in  the  Home  Mission  district. 

Then  further,  it  was  in  the  course  of  his  ministry  that  the  present 
church  was  built  on  the  site  of  the  previous  one.  The  resolve  to  proceed 
was  at  the  instance  of  the  younger  members  of  the  congregation.  The 
preliminary  steps  bring  out  some  striking  lights  on  the  method  of  Church 
extension  in  these  early  days.  Apparently  those  who  imited  to  build  a 
church  and  provided  the  funds  became  the  proprietors  of  the  church, 
and  as  such  individual  owners  of  their  seats  in  the  church,  and  they  re- 
mained owners  even  although  they  ceased  to  be  members,  and  in  the  event 
of  death  left  the  ownership  to  their  heirs.  Before  the  old  church  could  be 
puUed  down  the  rights  of  these  owners  had  to  be  met.  At  length  all  was 
accomplished,  and  the  Church  was  opened  on  the  i6th  of  February,  1840, 
when  Struthers’  most  intimate  friend,  the  Rev.  John  French  of  College 
St.,  Edinburgh,  preached  in  the  morning,  Mr.  Struthers  himself  in  the 
afternoon,  and  Dr.  Mitchell  of  Wellington  Street  Secession  Church,  in 
whose  building  the  Anderston  congregation  had  worshipped  during  the 
re-building,  preached  in  the  evening. 

From  these  details  there  can  be  gathered  something  of  Struthers’ 
vital  interest  in  the  religious  life  of  the  congregation,  but  also  more  than  a 
hint  of  the  range  of  his  outlook  and  of  the  part  he  took  in  the  general  life 
of  the  community  and  of  the  Church  as  a whole. 

The  reference  to  Bible  Class  and  Sabbath  Schools  reveals  his  keen 
interest  in  children  and  young  folks.  One  illustration  of  that  is  the 
edition  he  prepared  of  the  Shorter  Catechism,  called  an  Explanation  of  the 
Shorter  Catechism.  In  his  preface  he  says  that  it  is  intended  for  young 
people  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  eighteen  who  are  attending 
Bible  Classes.  Each  question  and  answer  is  followed  by  a series  of  eluci- 
dating questions,  answers  and  proof  texts.  By  way  of  illustration,  take 
what  he  says  of  the  thirtieth  question,  “ How  doth  the  Spirit  apply  to  us 
the  Redemption  purchased  by  Christ  ? ” “ The  Spirit  applieth  to  us 

the  redemption  purchased  by  Christ  by  working  faith  in  us  and  thereby 
uniting  us  to  Christ  in  our  effectual  calling.”  He  asks  who  is  the  agent, 
and  then  how  doth  He  accomplish  it,  and  answers,  ‘‘  He  unites  us  to  Christ 
by  working  faith  in  us  as  the  bond  of  union  at  the  instant  when  we  are 
quickened  by  his  grace.”  Then  he  asks,  “ What  do  you  understand  by 
our  being  united  to  Christ  ? ” and  answers,  “ Our  having  a relation  of 
dependence  up>on  him  so  intimate  as  to  secure  to  us  all  the  blessings 
which  flow  from  his  death — I Cor.  i 30.”  Then  later,  ” How  do  you  know 
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that  the  Holy  Ghost  works  in  us  the  uniting  principle  of  faith  ? ” and 
for  reply  Gal.  v 3.  He  closes  the  explanation  with  the  question,  “ What 
should  this  teach  sinners  of  mankind  ? ” It  will  be  obvious  from  this 
that  he  appeals  in  all  simplicity  to  the  intelligence  of  the  scholar,  but  is 
anxious  also  to  awaken  a personal  application.  He  throws  the  reader 
back,  too,  at  every  stage  to  the  authority  of  the  Scripture. 

Another  illustration  of  his  interest  in  the  young  was  the  part  he  took 
in  a movement  to  start  an  Infant  School  in  Anderston.  From  the  descrip- 
tion of  what  was  contemplated  there  was  here  the  anticipation  a hundred 
years  ago  of  what  we  have  now  in  the  creche  and  the  nursery  school. 
Indeed  it  was  stated  in  their  first  report  that  the  school  would  be  more 
like  a nursery  than  a school,  with  room  for  exercises  and  play,  and  an 
effort  to  make  them  tidy  in  their  habits,  kind  in  their  manners,  with  a 
strict  regard  to  truth.  VHiether  the  movement  ever  came  to  full  fruition 
I cannot  discover.  Cross  currents  threatened  it  at  the  start  and  may 
have  wrecked  it. 

The  reference  in  the  list  of  activities  of  co-operation  with  the  New 
Church  at  Partick  reveals  another  side  of  Struthers’  character.  About 
seven  years  after  his  settlement  in  Anderston  a move  was  made  for  the 
starting  of  a Relief  Church  in  Partick,  from  which  many  of  the  members 
of  Anderston  came.  The  reasonableness  of  the  proposal  was  such  that  it 
was  with  perfect  goodwill  that  about  200  members  were  disjoined  from 
Anderston  to  form  the  nucleus  of  the  new  congregation,  and  Gavin 
Struthers,  out  of  his  by  no  means  affluent  resources,  gave  a subscription 
of  £50  towards  the  building  of  the  church. 

Struthers  was  a modest,  retiring  man,  but  it  is  remarkable  how  soon 
he  came  to  the  fore  in  the  general  work  of  the  Church.  It  is  seen  by  the 
frequency  with  which  he  was  appointed  by  Presbytery  and  Synod  member 
of  important  committees  and  of  special  committees  to  deal  with  delicate 
matters.  Struthers  was  constantly  consulted  in  their  difficulties  by  his 
brethren,  and  his  wide  knowledge  of  them  and  their  charges  and  their 
knowledge  of  him  was  doubtless  due  to  two  important  offices  which  he  held. 
The  one  was  secretary  to  the  Synod’s  Committee  on  its  Theological  Hall ; 
the  other  was  secretary  to  its  Home  Mission  Committee.  The  result  of 
the  first  was  that  for  years  all  the  students  at  the  Hall  were  brought 
directly  into  touch  with  him,  and  he  knew  something  of  them  personally. 
The  second  is  a reminder  of  the  evangelising  spirit  of  the  Relief  Church. 
It  was  not  its  habit,  as  a church,  to  thrust  itself  into  every  parish.  It 
was  true  to  its  character  as  a Relief  for  those  who  were  ecclesiastically 
oppressed.  But  that  did  not  blind  it  to  the  spiritual  needs  of  many 
localities  and  it  constituted  a Home  Mission  Committee  to  initiate  mission 
work  in  needy  districts.  Indeed  earlier  still,  it  made  a move  towards  a 
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Mission  in  the  Highlands  and  Islands,  but,  from  want  of  Gaelic-speaking 
agents,  it  had  to  be  given  up,  and  the  Free  Church  reaped  the  fruits  of 
what  the  Relief  had  begun.  Struthers  was  appointed  secretary  of  this 
Home  Mission  Committee,  and  in  that  way  was  kept  informed  of  the  work 
of  the  Church  in  every  part  of  Scotland,  and  by  his  gracious  nature  won 
the  confidence  of  all  his  brethren  settled  in  charges  under  the  Committee. 

He  was  no  less  interested  in  Foreign  Mission  work.  Foreign  Mission 
work  to  begin  with  was  carried  on  by  independent  Societies  which  were 
interdenominational.  One  of  those  which  took  a special  interest  in  work 
among  the  Kafirs  was  the  Glasgow  Missionary  Society.  For  a number  of 
years  Struthers  was  secretary  to  this  Society.  One  of  its  schools  in  Kafir- 
land  was  called  after  him.  Tiyo  Soga,  a Kafir  lad,  learnt  his  English 
letters,  and  began  a course  at  the  school  which  led  to  Lovedale,  Glasgow 
University,  the  Relief  Hall,  and  the  Ministry  of  the  Church,  the  first 
ordained  missionary  from  among  the  Kafirs.  The  references  in  Soga's 
“ Life,”  and  in  various  publications  to  Struthers'  services  in  this  connection, 
are  full  of  the  most  glowing  gratitude  for  personal  interest  and  care. 

In  the  year  1830  Gavin  Struthers  was  elected  Moderator  of  the  Relief 
Synod.  At  the  op>ening  of  the  Synod  in  the  following  year  he  preached  a 
sermon  on  Romans  xv  6,  7,  “ That  ye  may  with  one  mind  and  one  mouth 
glorify  God,  even  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Wherefore  receive 
ye  one  another,  as  Christ  also  received  us,  to  the  glory  of  God.”  It  was  a 
powerful  exposition  of  the  “ Scriptural  Term  of  Communion,”  and  has 
great  historical  interest  as  an  admirable  presentation  of  Relief  Com- 
munion principles  and  proved  a valuable  contribution  towards  the  vmion 
of  the  Secession  and  Relief  Churches.  Its  three  heads  were  these : I,  State 
the  terms  of  Christian  Communion  ; II,  Distinguish  the  terms  of  Christian 
Communion  from  other  terms,  to  which  they  are  opposed,  or  with  which 
they  are  in  danger  of  being  confoimded ; III,  Apply  the  subject  to  ourselves. 

Under  the  first  head  he  begins  by  drawing  a sharp  distinction  between 
a person’s  title  to  the  fellowship  of  the  Church  and  a Church’s  warrant 
for  receiving  him.  The  one  is  being  united  to  Christ  by  a living  faith  ; 
the  other  is  an  outward  and  credible  profession  of  faith,  seen  in  its  working 
by  love  and  overcoming  the  world,  in  other  words,  vital  religion.  At  the 
same  time  he  warns  against  expecting  perfection.  " In  this  world  the 
purest  flame  emits  a stream  of  smoke.  The  most  limpid  water  deposits 
a sediment.  The  fairest  flower  has  its  blemishes.  The  child  of  God  has 
his  spots.”  Among  other  evidences  required  on  the  strength  of  his  text 
is  that  the  candidate  is  willing  to  submit  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Church. 
Christians  are  to  receive  one  another  so  that  they  may  with  one  mind 
and  one  mouth  glorify  God.  When  he  comes  to  the  distinguishing  terms 
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of  Christian  Communion,  it  is  pointed  out  that  Christian  Communion 
(i)  is  opposed  to  strict  or  party  communion,  and  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  (2)  impure  communion,  nor  with  (3)  loose  communion,  i.e.,  communion 
with  unattached  professors,  members  of  no  Christian  Church.  In  measured 
terms  Struthers  exposed  the  incongruity  of  the  mutual  recognition  of  the 
genuineness  of  Christian  union  with  Christ  in  members  of  differing  Churches 
and  the  refusal  of  communion  among  them  at  the  table  of  the  Lord,  saints 
who  hope  to  dwell  together  and  sit  together  at  the  Heavenly  Father’s 
table  in  heaven,  but  will  not  sit  together  here.  He  says  these  brazen  walls 
of  separation  are  “ the  weakness  of  those  who  maintain  them  and  not 
their  security  . . . yes,  every  sectarian  term  of  communion  is  like  a ligature 
cast  around  a member  of  the  human  body.  It  arrests  or  diminishes  the 
flow  of  the  warm  flow  of  life  ; and  either  it  must  be  burst  asunder,  or  that 
limb  will  shrivel  and  corrupt  and  die  and  drop  off  from  ‘ the  body  of 
Christ  which  is  His  Church.’  ” And  with  pain  he  speaks  of  the  pernicious 
effect  which  this  spirit  was  having  in  those  days  on  interdenominational 
home  and  foreign  mission  work.  In  the  course  of  the  sermon  he  ventured 
to  prophesy  the  changes  for  the  better  that  will  probably  have  taken 
place  within  a himdred  years.  As  regards  Scottish  Presbyterians  it  has 
come  true,  yet,  in  view  of  some  sectarians,  the  sermon  might  well  be  re- 
published in  our  day  as  a tract  for  the  times. 

A companion  publication  of  Struthers’  of  a similar  character  was  an 
Essay  on  “ Party  Spirit,  Its  Prevalence  and  Insidiousness.”  It  was  one 
of  a set  of  essays  prepared  by  leading  ministers  of  various  churches  who 
were  anxious  to  promote  union  among  them.  The  essayists  were  Thomas 
Chalmers,  Balmer,  Candlish,  Angell  James,  David  King,  Ralph  Wardlaw, 
Andrew  Symington,  and  Gavin  Struthers.  His  place  amongst  them  as 
the  representative  of  the  Relief  Church  reveals  his  standing  in  the  eyes 
of  his  contemporaries.  His  essay  is  a very  exhaustive  study  of  his  sub- 
ject. He  first  reviews  the  pernicious  effect  of  party  spirit  in  the  earlier 
ages  of  the  Christian  Church.  Then  he  deals  with  its  occurrences  in 
England.  Finally  he  deals  very  faithfully  with  the  blight  of  it  in  the 
life  of  each  of  the  denominations  in  Scotland.  The  blade  of  his  lance 
cut  deep  into  the  sore  and  there  was  shrinking  from  its  exposures.  There 
was  a modicum  of  truth  in  the  remark  of  one  of  his  critics  : ‘ ‘ We  are 
afraid  that  his  essay  will  do  less  for  Christian  unity  than  he  anticipates, 
and  it  may  even  tend  to  throw  some  obstacles  in  the  way  . . . there  is  a 
gruffness  and  often  an  acerbity  of  tone,  which,  we  think,  it  would  have 
been  better  without.”  This  is  from  the  opening  paragraphs  of  a pamphlet 
on  the  Essay  by  “ A Free  Churchman,”  who  evidently  felt  sore  at  the 
exposure  of  the  flaws  in  his  Church.  It  was  a young  church  at  the  time 
and  was  probably  all  the  more  sensitive,  but  Struthers  was  as  faithful 
with  his  own  brethren  of  the  Relief  as  with  others.  And  the  truth  is  often 
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bitter.  Struthers  evidently  felt  that  the  way  to  union  was  not  by  glossing 
over  defects  and  differences,  but  by  frankly  stating  them,  revealing  their 
true  character,  and  clearing  the  ground  for  building  a united  Church  on 
the  essentials  of  the  Christian  faith  on  which  all  were  agreed  and  leaving 
room  for  diversity  of  view  on  things  non-essential. 

His  magnum  opus  was  his  “ History  of  the  Relief  Church.”  At  a much 
earlier  date  than  his  work  a movement  had  been  on  foot  to  provide  a 
history,  but  it  had  come  to  nothing.  But  when  the  time  drew  near  when 
the  Relief  Church  would  cease  to  exist  as  a separate  organisation  owing 
to  the  union  with  the  Secession  Church,  it  was  felt  that  a history  should 
be  prepared  for  a double  purpose.  On  the  one  hand,  it  would  preserve 
the  record  of  the  principles  and  activities  of  a potent  factor  for  nearly  a 
century  in  the  religious  life  of  Scotland,  and  on  the  other,  it  would  let 
those  with  whom  the  Relief  Church  was  uniting  know  what  exactly  it 
was  and  what  it  had  stood  for  and  was  bringing  into  the  common  store. 
It  may  be  enough  to  mention  now  that  Struthers  also  prepared  a quite 
short  history  of  the  same  subject  which  was  published  along  with  a 
similar  little  history  of  the  Secession  Church  by  Dr.  Andrew  Thomson. 
The  larger  work  is  a historical  masterpiece.  It  is  not  simply  the  annals  of 
the  men  and  congregations  of  the  Relief  Church,  and  their  doings. 
Struthers  gives  us  all  that,  but  he  is  at  pains  to  place  it  in  its  proper 
setting  in  the  course  of  the  general  history  of  the  times.  It  begins,  of 
course,  with  Gillespie’s  life  and  experience,  but  a powerfully  formative 
influence  in  Gillespie’s  life  was  Whitefield’s  mission  to  Scotland  and  the 
reception  he  received  from  the  evangelical  party  in  the  Church  of  Scotland 
and  from  the  Seceders.  Accordingly  Struthers  gives  a vivid  account  of 
that  mission.  He  follows  that  with  a review  of  the  state  of  affaire  in 
England  and  Scotland  from  the  Reformation  to  the  appearance  of  the 
Relief  Church,  and  claims  that  the  Relief  Church  was  the  product  of  the 
times.  ” To  say  that  it  sprang  from  one  event,  or  that  the  Christicin 
heroism  of  one  man  gave  it  birth  is  about  as  philosophical  as  to  say  that 
an  acorn  produces  the  oak  without  the  soil  in  which  to  vegetate  and  strike 
its  roots.  . . . The  arrow  directed  against  Gillespie  as  a warning  to  others 
instead  of  smiting  the  bird  dead  merely  cut  the  cord  wherewith  it  was 
attached  to  a pole,  and  permitted  it  to  rise  on  an  expanding  wing  to  a 
loftier  region.” 

After  a full  account  of  the  various  stages  that  resulted  in  the  deposition 
of  Gillespie  and  to  which  I referred  at  the  outset,  Struthers  next  gives  a 
vivid  picture  of  religious  life  in  Scotland  about  1761  with  all  the  varying 
currents  of  the  Moderates  led  by  Robertson,  Jupiter  Carlyle,  and  Home, 
the  author  of  the  play  “ Douglas  ” ; the  Seceders  with  their  unhappy 
Breach  ; the  Cameronians  with  their  insistence  on  the  Covenants  ; and 
the  Glasites  with  their  bickering.  There  was  needed  an  asylum  for  those 
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who  could  neither  remain  in  the  Establishment,  nor  conscientiously  join 
with  any  of  the  existing  Dissenters,  and  it  was  provided  in  the  Relief 
Church. 

At  a later  stage  he  gives  an  enlightened  view  of  the  influence  of  the 
French  Revolution  on  religious  thought  in  Scotland  and  of  the  response 
which  it  called  out  in  the  Relief  Church.  It  was  welcomed  because  it  led 
“ men  to  think  for  themselves  who  had  previously  been  dreaming  away 
their  time  or  founding  their  faith  on  certain  decrees  and  canons  of  their 
fathers.”  At  the  same  time,  as  is  brought  out  in  a sermon  on  the  Revolu- 
tion by  the  Rev.  James  Steuart,  Struthers’  predecessor,  which  he  quoted 
and  which  was  entitled  “ A Plan  of  Reform  proposed  to  the  Christian 
People,”  the  effort  was  made  from  its  pulpits  to  turn  the  intellectual 
awakening  to  spiritual  account  and  a quickened  zeal  for  vital  religion. 

In  the  history  there  are  given  details  of  the  gradual  growth  of  the 
church  by  accessions  to  the  number  of  its  congregations,  the  institution 
of  a S3mod,  and  the  starting  of  a Divinity  Hall,  held  in  Paisley  imder  Dr. 
James  Thomson.  There  are  brief  sketches  of  outstanding  figures  like 
Baine  and  Struthers  of  College  Street,  Hutchison  of  Paisley — the  writer 
of  one  of  the  most  vigorous  assertions  of  the  Relief  principles — and  others. 
There  are  accoimts  of  curious  aberrations  in  its  ranks  like  the  Buchanite 
craze  in  the  Irvine  congregation,  and  of  divisive  courses  by  Cowan  and 
Cruden  on  the  question  of  Communion.  From  time  to  time  there  are 
notes  of  criticism  that  reveal  the  fairmindedness  of  the  writer.  For 
instance,  appreciative  as  he  is  of  Whitefield’s  mission,  he  frankly  confesses 
that  ‘‘in  this  remarkable  awakening  there  were  many  things  to  be  blamed.” 
Or  again,  speaking  of  the  steps  that  were  taken  by  the  Assembly  to  deal 
with  the  Dunfermline  Presbytery,  he  says,  “ At  the  same  time  it  must 
in  candour  be  acknowledged  that  the  tactics  pursued  by  the  Assembly 
were  the  best  which  could  be  followed  for  enforcing  implicit  obedience 
and  guarding  against  the  rise  of  another  sect  of  dissenters.”  Speaking 
of  Hutchison’s  exhibition  of  Relief  Principles  which  he  heartily  approves, 
he  says  at  the  same  time,  “ Being  of  a warm  temperament  he,  when 
excited,  called  things  rather  too  plainly  by  their  own  names  ” ; but  he 
adds,  “ If  he  had  possessed  less  feeling  he  would  have  used  more  measured 
language,  but  his  pamphlets  would  have  slumbered  on  the  shelves  instead 
of  being  read  from  house  to  house.” 

Struthers  himself  can  use  forcible  language.  His  style  is  direct  and 
vigorous.  But,  running  through  it,  there  are  epigrammatic  sparkles  that 
light  up  the  page.  He  says  of  Gillespie’s  mother,  “ she  fed  her  kid  by 
the  shepherds’  tents.”  Of  Gillespie’s  rupture  with  the  Seceders  he  says, 
“ a wound  may  be  healed,  but  still  the  scar  will  remain.”  Of  the  fading 
of  the  Seceders  before  Whitefield  he  says,  “ they  were  by  this  time 
destitute  of  the  irresistible  charm  of  novelty.”  Or  again,  “external 
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circumstances,  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  modify  and  mould  the  mind 
of  man.”  Or  again,  “ the  spark  was  struck  by  the  evangelist  from  the 
south,  and  one  of  his  own  converts  nursed  it  into  a flame.”  Of  Gillespie’s 
preaching  at  an  open-air  communion  he  speaks  of  him  ” lifting  up  his 
thrilling  voice  in  the  sweet  dell  formed  by  the  hand  of  nature  for  holy 
eloquence.”  And  once  more,  referring  to  the  way  in  which  Gillespie's 
quondam  friends  deserted  and  turned  on  him,  ‘ ‘ when  friends  differ, 
they  are  foes  indeed.” 

The  last  chapter  of  the  History  deals  with  the  Campbelton  case,  in 
the  successful  prosecution  of  which  Struthers  was  himself  the  protagonist. 
The  case  turned  on  an  attempt  by  the  Rev.  James  Smith,  the  minister  of 
Campbelton  congregation,  to  carry  his  congregation,  or  failing  that,  the 
building,  into  the  Established  Church.  It  began  in  the  year  1835  when  the 
matter  was  brought  before  the  Relief  Presbytery  of  Glasgow.  A com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  go  to  Campbelton  and  investigate  the  matter, 
particularly  to  find  out  if  it  was  true  that  the  minister  was  endeavouring 
to  get  the  Session  to  move  in  the  direction  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
From  their  interviews  it  was  plain  that  such  was  the  case,  and  after 
protracted  and  unsatisfactory  meetings  of  the  Presbytery  with  Mr.  Smith 
the  whole  matter  was  referred  to  the  Synod,  and  Mr.  Smith  was  removed 
from  the  ministry  of  the  Relief  Church.  On  this  he  carried  the  matter 
to  the  civil  courts  in  an  effort  to  secure  the  church  building  for  the  Church 
of  Scotland.  In  the  first  round  of  the  contest  the  decision  was  in  favour  of 
Mr.  Smith,  but  on  appeal  Lord  Moncrieff’s  decision  was  overturned  by  a 
bench  consisting  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  Lord  Medwyn,  and  Lord 
Meadowbank.  The  leading  judgment  was  given  by  Lord  Meadowbank 
and  was  concurred  in  by  the  other  two  judges.  The  result  was  a thorough 
vindication  of  the  rights  of  dissenters  to  their  places  of  worship  and  was 
decisive  for  all  time.  An  attempt  was  made  to  carry  the  case  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  subscriptions  were  promised  for  this  purpose  from  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Non-Intrusion  Party  in  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
which  later  became  the  Free  Church,  and  this  xmbrotherly  conduct 
explains  the  coolness  later  of  the  Relief  Church  toward  the  Free  Church. 
The  case  however  never  went  forward,  and  the  decision  stands.  The 
congregation  were  almost  to  a man  opposed  to  the  efforts  of  the 
minister.  Great  was  their  satisfaction.  The  success  of  the  cause 
was  due  to  the  unremitting  attention  and  masterly  presentation  of  all 
relevant  facts  and  documents  by  Dr.  Struthers.  The  judges  were  pro- 
foundly impressed  with  the  soundness  of  his  knowledge  and  information 
and  the  lucidity  of  his  statements.  One  enthusiastic  admirer  said,  ” Dr. 
Struthers  deserves  a monument  on  the  Calton  Hill.”  In  recognition  of 
his  services  a function  was  held  at  which  he  was  presented  with  a service 
of  plate. 
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Gavin  Struthers  was  a convinced  Voluntary.  As  has  been  noticed 
already,  Voluntaryism,  or  the  dependence  of  the  Church  of  Christ  for  its 
support  and  extension  on  the  free-will  offerings  of  the  people,  was  not 
originally  an  element  in  the  Relief  testimony.  Two  things  led  to  its 
recognition.  For  one  thing,  there  was  the  experience  of  its  sufficiency 
for  the  purpose.  For  the  other,  there  was  the  application  of  the  well- 
known  proverb,  “ wha  pays  the  piper  ca’s  the  tune.”  It  was  plain  that 
if  the  State  provided  the  means  for  the  support  of  the  Church  it  had  a 
right  to  say  as  to  its  doctrine,  government,  worship  and  discipline.  It 
was  such  interference  of  the  State  that  had  called  the  Relief  Church  into 
existence  and  against  which  it  had  taken  its  stand.  It  soon  saw  that,  if 
the  Church  was  to  maintain  its  allegiance  to  the  Church’s  Lord  as  its 
sole  authority  in  doctrine,  worship,  discipline  and  government,  it  could 
not  consistently  depend  on  the  State  for  support.  It  learnt  the  lesson, 
and  Voluntaryism  became  a plank  in  its  programme. 

This  matter  came  very  much  to  the  fore  in  the  voluntary  controversy 
of  the  1830’s.  The  rapid  growth  of  towns  and  cities  in  Scotland  at  that 
time  called  for  widespread  Church  Extension.  To  find  the  means  to 
meet  it  the  Evangelical  party  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  led  by  Dr. 
Chalmers,  sought  to  have  a Bill  introduced  into  Parliament  with  this 
in  view.  The  Dissenters  in  Scotland  offered  strenuous  opposition  to  such 
a Bill,  and  sent  a weighty  deputation  to  London  to  back  their  case.  Dr. 
Struthers  was  not  a member  of  the  deputation,  but  the  importance  of  his 
being  kept  fully  informed  of  the  progress  of  things  is  shown  in  the  volu- 
minous letters  (in  my  possession)  sent  to  him  by  his  closest  friend.  Dr. 
French  of  College  Street,  one  of  the  deputies.  These  tell  of  the  persons 
who  were  interviewed,  the  impression  made,  and  the  progress  of  the  case. 
Their  efforts  were  successful.  The  Bill  was  never  introduced,  and  the 
Anti- Voluntaries  were  thrown  back  on  Voluntaryism  to  attain  their 
laudable  object. 

Struthers’  services  to  his  church  and  to  the  cause  of  religion  did  not 
escape  the  notice  of  his  Alma  Mater,  and  he  was  offered  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity.  With  his  habitual  modesty  he  at  first  declined  the 
honour,  and  it  was  only  when  he  felt  that  it  would  be  discourteous  to 
persist  and  it  would  be  to  the  honour  of  his  church  to  accept,  that  he 
humbly  received  the  distinction. 

Another  proof  of  his  outstanding  position  in  his  own  church  and  in 
the  esteem  of  his  brethren  is  that  in  the  year  after  the  Union  of  the  Relief 
and  Secession  he  was  elected  to  the  Moderator’s  Chair.  Union  within 
the  Church  of  Christ  was,  we  have  seen,  a cause  very  dear  to  his  heart, 
and  this  honour  must  have  been  particularly  gratifying  to  him. 

He  was  a bachelor.  His  niece.  Miss  Dow,  who  subsequently  married 
Mr.  Brooks  of  Johnston,  kept  house  for  him.  He  was  noted  for  his 
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hospitality.  His  house  in  St.  Vincent  Street  was  like  a home  to  many  a 
young  man  living  in  lodgings  in  Glasgow,  among  whom  were  the  sons  of 
his  bosom  friend  John  French  of  College  Street.  Towards  the  end  of 
his  life  his  health  broke  down,  and  for  about  two  years  all  the  work  of 
his  congregation  had  to  be  done  by  his  colleague,  the  Rev.  J.  Logan 
Aikman.  When  the  end  came  on  nth  July,  1858,  he  was  laid  to  rest  beside 
his  two  predecessors  in  the  little  cemetery  around  the  Church  in  Ander- 
ston.  His  portrait  hangs  in  the  Session  House  of  Anderston  Church  and 
a replica  of  it  among  the  portraits  in  the  Assembly  Halls.  The  original  is, 
I think,  by  Graham  Gilbert  and  the  replica  was  by  Miss  Meg  Wright.  A 
little  marble  bust  is  in  the  museum  at  New  College. 


